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'T ; surff eon’s mate. A full account 

• before becoming sa fe Henry y. and his queen 

eXa r in Stfngton banquet,^ Guildhall> is given in Miss 
of the W1 8 entertained at - „ ith descriptions of 

were so royal y « M The Caged ^ n * veme nts, and the 


; er6S °s Romance, “ The lf C *5ne7 improvements, and the 
l°Tu with the Lord May of go id and silver plate, 
mbles groaning under the » exhibit the conduct of 

Hogarth’s “ Industry an d G ne whose steadiness 

two fellow «PP re X e Lord Mayoralty, contrasting with the 
eventually leads to the rs br i n g him as a prisoner 

bad one, whose crimes ; ^ c 3 mpanion> an d who is finally 

to be judged by his ^ ^ of you th mostly consists in 
executed at .^ r " ossibiIit ies, one might almost think how 
dreaming of ^de P entice mus t have been! To get 

haPP l /little money, to trade with it successfully, to rescue 
S wonderful danger the master’s daughter to marry her, 
to become a civic personage, and e^entua y is Right 
Worshipful ” one thinks must have been the castle in the air 
of many a youth who read or heard of such histories as those 
of Whittington, Osborne, or Blundell. However, of course, 
in this as in all other lines of life, we hear only of those who 
come to the top, the successful ones, whilst history is silent 
on the many who, like Thomas Idle, went under through 
faults or incapacity. The strength of a nation is in its 
merchant classes, and the history of our English people 
shows how the backbone of government has been its civic 
power ; there is no body of men who have lived for, acted in, 
and served their generation better than the Lord Mayor and 
his Aldermen ; we assuredly need not disdain being termed a 
“ nation of shopkeepers,” when we reflect on the wholesome 
ambition and steady perseverance which have raised so 
many unknown men to the rank and power of merchant- 
pi inces, and has enabled them for so many centuries to be 
among the chief promoters of good government, of great 
cham.es, and of first-rate education. 
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her connexion '■ with P n.e u.. AND 

By the Editor. 

to Miss Clough. In order to give a clear idZ ! • Um ° n ° Wes 
I think, to say a few th' 

In .885, I think, I delivered a course ? h,S Soc,et >'- 
“al a Th7ltd .H’dtfre “hat" 

hi ‘that work". * '“e TiLlnSed 

out in Bradford, with 

might be safely brought before a wider public Before 
attempting to spread the Society, I took counsel with a large 
number of persons who appeared to me to be leaders of 
thought • such as the then Bishop of London (the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury), the Rev. J. C. Welldon, Miss 
Beale, Miss Buss, Sir J. Fitch, Professor Sully, Canon Liddon 
and many others. I wrote at considerable length to each of 
these, explaining the principles and methods of the proposed 
Tarents Union, which, indeed, was already in operation and 
doing good work in one locality. Opinions and criticisms 
were invited, and were, in every case, freely and cordially 
given ; and perhaps it is to this thorough thrashing out in 
the first place we owe the fact that the P.N.E.U. has worked 
ever since with hardly a hitch. 

Miss Clough was naturally among the first of those leaders 
of thought to whom I wrote, not only on account of her 
position as Head and foundress of Newnham, but because I 
held her in high honour, though I had not yet the privilege 
of knowing her personally. She wrote : — 

“ I am much interested in what you tell me about the new 

Society I he work should be done locally as much as 

possible,” etc. 

* Written in response to a request from Miss B. A. Clough foi a few particulars 
for her forthcoming Memoir, and allowed to appear in the Parents' Review by her 
hind permission. 
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nd many communica insisted that the work 

had 3 8 tn the same effect : *' /’ V lou gh dreaded centrali- 
always ^ ^ n „i d be local" ^ lb that 1 i vino- wort- 


a r ndal 'Sf et y should be local. — ^ ghe felt that living work 
ofthe f rthi Parents’ Union, centralisation was an 
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she felt that living work 
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s , aris e out ot loom - mere bureaucracy for the 

because it tended to sub ^ of any soc iety. 

itaiity which Should be to Miss Clough's opinions, 

attached very P^^jch everyone recognized as her 
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I attached very pa.-- ch everyone recognized a 

not only for the s f aC ‘‘/ ed ,o know (through, a f, 
gift, but because 1 MW ^ mbleside> before she began tc 
a good deal of her w part in the Higher Education 

take an ” that ’ , he , almost alone I thought amongst 

movement. Ik stron g sympathy with parents, 

educationalists, tbe G i d and the new. She 

She united in a umq ents G f the sort who educated 

thdr^WMren quietly'on the lines of Evenings at Home, etc. 
She had no sympathy with the cry which for a while obtained 
amongst educationalists, Oh, that children were born 
without parents!” Possibly the High School movement 
appealed so strongly to her, because day-schools give parents 
more opportunities for training their children than do 
boarding-schools. Anyway her respect for parents per se, 
and her regard for their convenience and consideration for 
their wishes, were very pronounced, and, from her, I felt I 
should get real and active sympathy in a movement intended 
to bring parents to the front, as recognized educators of their 
children, at a time when the extraordinary ability and force 
of character of many head-masters and mistresses had a 
tendency to throw the educational (in the sense of training) 
work of parents into the background. 

Insistence upon local effort, small beginnings, quiet working 
and steadfast effort, was the note of all Miss Clough’s com- 
munications relative to the P.N.E.U. It would be difficult to 
say how much her line of thought on the subject influenced 
us and how much it fell in with our own ; but it is quite 
certain that these are the lines upon which we still work- 
mon grows solely through its own vitality. Ihere is 
no a empt made to advertise it through press notices or 
o h S ° far “ wf cati overtake the 

’ ^1 who desire it, and it is never urged upo* 


and her connexion with p.n.e.u. 
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those who do not Hn cn -l 

consequence of a local demand^ndbl 3ranch is formed in 
the central office giving the tip, Y means of local effort, 
furnishing pamphlets, etc. cessary instructions and 

Ihus a vigorous and powerful Societv w 
worked, however unintentionally nvontZ f ° Wn Up> 

Clough indicated. P the ver y llnes Miss 

practical «oug h , 

i a Lt t 2 p ;i t s h e r: t 

connected with the early propaganda of the P.N.E U Of 
one considerable pamphlet alonp 7 

and posted, commonly with letters ' A uood^ pnnted 

Union should appeal to parents of the wealthier clas S P and 

object But' Ar ffh n Sh °b Uld n0t diVGrt fUndS fr ° m ° ther 

nSnrH U I s C Ug Sent me & entire] y of her own 

must he T CaUSe ’ i! aid ’ ShG kn6W h ° W heaV y m y expenses 
must be I imagine this is only a single instance of a practical, 

thoughtful kindness and generosity which was a feature of 

Miss Clough s character. 

^°^ owe ^ an invitation to Newnham, the date of 
which I do not recollect. I wrote much of the pamphlet 
(circulated under the odd name of the Draft Proof ) in the 
train, in order that I might discuss it with Miss Clough point 
by point. My visit to Newnham was very delightful and 
inspiring. Everything was interesting (I had not been in 
Cambridge before) ; but perhaps the chief interest was the 
personality of my hostess and her relations with her students, 
with her immediate friends and supporters, and with members 
of the University. I think I was struck most of all by her 
sincere and extreme respect for other people; for individuality, 
in the first place, and then an added respect, whether lor 
parts or official position. She exemplified, more than anyone 
I have ever known, Goethe’s ideal of reverence for that which 
is above you, that which is below you, and that which is on 
a level with you ; and this attitude of hers was met by a 

tender deference on the part of her friends and those associated 
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OF 


MISS CLOUGH 


of the college that was quite 

advocate of advanced I and ^ ^ pr ; n cl pal of Newnham. 
front aggressive® each of her students her 

Her extreme ffiendhnes her intimate knowledge of 

interest in their oelongi g^ extraordinary . One of the 
their pursuits and aim ^ ]oo ker-on was that communal 
most interesting things ^ ^ f u ji scope to the indi- 
life could be so arrange one was inclined to regret 

viduahty of eac her own personality so much 

- r little f r e r u was 

O valuable f factor among the influences of Newnham. 

Her fostering care of the people who laboured under 
disadvantages, older students who broke in upon a teaching 
career to secure a year at Newnham, for instance, was very 
marked. Indeed, her power of appreciating everybody on 
her own lines, whether of extraordinary talent or of unusual 
disadvantages, was probably unique, and must have helped 
to give a happy sense of equality to all the Newnham 
students. I recollect that Miss Philippa Fawcett dined at 
the high table one day while I was there, and I was told 
of her unusual powers ; and, at the same time, Miss Clough 
expressed great interest in another student on account of her 
disabilities. I wished much to consult with Canon Westcott 
(now Bishop of Durham), who was interested in the Parents’ 
Union, so Miss Clough secured him to meet me one evening. 
There were other guests, among them Mrs. Creighton, the 
on. rs. Lyttleton and Miss Helen Gladstone, and a lively 
an able discussion of the principles of the P.N.E.U. took 

draw « ut ’ alas > s ^ ch a discussion was not calculated to 
seempd rati! 6 0 P.™ ons Canon Westcott, whose habit 
result in a fiT ! t0 * ser ' ous ty upon a subject and give the 
Clough’s own W s tyle g somewha t, I thought, in Miss 

very much to the J C0Unsel we did elicit from him was 
had already m ven ^ 6Ct as that which Miss Clough herself 

deference of mind wh h W&S greatly struck by the entire 

towards this ereat *v seemed to be Miss Clough’s attitude, 
this attitude of defere ^ ^ ant * teac ber ; indeed, I noticed 

as if, having conten t ? wards ad Ihe University authorities, 

or the prize of an equal education 
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i:^ro; n c„\\^ d m t e h n a„ sh a: 

We had long talks abom 

recollect the substance of them She Tc W1 ' h 1 COuld 
out suggestive sentences comaJng 

pithy and often very humorous summing up ofTe Sa ? aC '° US ’ 
gave the sense of repose that nne in • ^ ^ . e P olnt > and 

I had the honour of pleasant walks" in ^Backs'*^ 

Miss Buss happened to be in Cambridge at this time ami 

! f WaS mtere * tln S to notice the sort of kindly camaraderie 
ween two leaders in the movement for the better education 
of women tempered, I thought, with special respect on the 
part of Miss Buss. Miss Clough seemed to me to have a 
sor o appy way of managing by suggestions which had 
the force of commands. She settled thus all that Miss Buss 
and I were to do together, and gave me opportunities for 
much valuable talk with the Principal of the great North 
,' 0n on School. I found Miss Clough a very charming 
hostess ; she arranged that I should meet a good many 
interesting people, and should see what was of most interest 
in Cambridge, and, when I was going, she remarked that she 
thought few people had had more opportunities than I of 
knowing the life of Cambridge in a short visit. But, as I 
have already said, the most vivid impression carried away 
was that of the personality of my hostess. I will not say 
anything of my impressions of the College, as, no doubt, 
many have written on this subject ; and, indeed, the recol- 
lection of chats, four fee t on the fender, in her little sanctum, 
furnished with the plainness of an anchorite’s cell, are more 


interesting than more impressive scenes. 

When the P.N.E.U. came to be launched in London it was 
immediately apparent that the Society must have an organ 
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56 -T it W as designed to ac 

. r ni te iv the views hed out while I 

expressing e the matters '' e rnntr jbutions froi 


it w as designed to advance. 
1 -I-- 1 '' T was at 

from Miss 


^ ^ hMMn 

Newnham. " c 


the Council of the I • • • jj tion t hat was brought before 
going carefully the late Principal of Newnham 


xious to "“’“ut! y that writing was not 

jNewiu*—" she maintained - j not G f words, 

she waS a W Anyway she did promise us a 
Which was probably true A 7 V ^ £arfy Tratnwg> 
contribution and sent Son ghe too k a most active 

a great help to the Parent $> Rmew) ^ mak ing it known 
interest in the magazine l subscribing for a dozen copies 
widely among her rien consen ted to be a member of 

for a year. Miss Cloug 7 took the office seriously, 

the Council oftheP.N.KU., an . ^ 

r careful! 

her. ^ 'y‘ ”C'““e“ing of the Council held in the great 
a n°of thetoTlege of Preceptors (through the kindness of the 
late Rev R 11. Quick). She was known personally to only 
few members of the Council, and there was a general buzz 
when she entered the hall of-“ Who is that lady t I felt ,t 
great promotion to do the honours of the occasion ! Miss 
Clough not only was a personage of distinction, but she had 
the gift of looking what she was. In Cambridge, on ordinary 
occasions, if her dress was remarkable at all, it w as so for its 
disregard of appearances, but this was an occasion which she 
honoured and she came to us exquisitely dressed in rich black 
silks, fashioned to suit her own dignified personality. This 
meeting of the Council was called for the final discussion of 
the Principles and Objects of the Parents’ National Educa- 
tional Union. Several leading educationalists, members of 
the Council, were present. The Rev. Canon Daniel, Rev. 
R. H. Quick, and the Rev. T. W. Sharpe, H.M.I., Miss 
Shirreff, I think, Miss Buss, Mrs. Steinthal, etc. The debate 
was long and earnest; Miss Clough took part in the discussion 
upon every clause, and the result of the meeting was the 
i inciples and Objects of the P.N.E.U. in their present and 
a orm. Thus Miss Clough was intimately connected with 
ciet ^’ which can hardly fail to have a marked effect upon 
matnrit* 1 ^ ° j U v countr y> fr° m its first inception to its organic 
reaching P ' N - E ' U - is amon S ‘he advanced and for- 
ever be assocSed" 4 ' m ° Vements with her " ame may 


[Signed) C. M. Mason. 
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& S £Zn "‘‘tLCT ? n f l “ nd r d j- R- Green (Macmillan 

• , V 5/ ' ) ' These ® tray studles from an a Uist in prose and a past master 

in history are exceedingly delightful reading. The Florence of Dante is 
a study from a point of view that affords us quite new insight. The 
Chronicle of Dino Campagni gives the story of the struggle of Florence 
into freedom. “The name of Dante is mentioned but once, and then 
without a syllable of comment. It is not in Dante that Dino interests 
himself. His one interest, his one passion, is Florence.” And yet 
through Dino, and in some degree, through Mr. Green’s interpretation of 
Dino we arrive, as it were, at the sources of Dante’s inspiration. 
Equally interesting is the study of Venice and Tintoretto, of Oxford of 
Lambeth, and of Capri. Each of the studies has an interest and charm 
quite its own. 

The Co?iduct of Life and Society and Solitude , by Emerson (Macmillan 
& Co., 6/-). Lovers of Emerson will be glad to see this delightful edition 
of a favourite work. Type and spacing are very attractive; as for the 
matter, we all knowhow eloquence, worship, clubs, success, behaviour, all 
that belongs to the conduct of life, is revealed to us in a new and vivid 
light when Emerson holds the lamp. He is very commonly the favourite 
author of thoughtful young people ; he gives them their initiation to philo- 
sophic thought. 

Helps to Make Ideals Real , by Mrs. A. R. Simpson (Oliphant, 
Anderson, & Ferrier). We have to thank Mrs. Simpson for her helpful 
and suggestive chapters. They are dedicated to the World's Student 
C hristian Federation . There are few young people, students or others, 
who would not find here a word to quicken the longing for the ideal. We 
must quote a most suggestive passage from Mrs. Simpson’s title page — 
“Teacher, I find that since I have imbibed the teachings of the New 
Testament I can look beyond the mean gains of this life. I suppose the 
reason why English artists put so much perspective into their drawings is 
because Christianity has given them a future, and the reason why oriental 
artists fail to do so is because Buddha and Confucius do not raise the eye 
above the present.” — Japanese Art Student. 

Tales and Sketches of Modern Greece , by Neil Wynn Williams (Nutt, 
1/6). Mr. Wynn Williams appears to us to break new ground in his Tales 
and Sketches of Modern Greece . It appears to us that many Greek 
characteristics are happily touched. I he flowing periods, the dramatic 
gestures, the curious craving for the fame that comes of smart writing in 
a newspaper ; all this with the stir and gaiety of modern Greek life, and 
the bandying of old Greek names, Xenophon, Aristides, and the rest, give 
charm to these tales. 

The Foundation of Success : A Plea for Rational Education, by b. 
De Brath (Philip & Son, 3/6). Mr. S. De Brath’s book deserves the 


